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CONFLICTS IN ORGANIZED LABOR 





HE COMBINED labor federation brought into being 

nearly six years ago after long and difficult negotiations 
between the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is threatened today by 
both internal and external challenges. Bitter jurisdictional 
conflicts between craft and industrial unions have been get- 
ting in the way of vigorous efforts to organize the unor- 
ganized, while friction among top A.F.L.-C.1.0. leaders 
has inevitably worked against fully effective functioning of 
the federation. In the meantime, the independent and ag- 
gressive International Brotherhood of Teamsters, led by 
James R. Hoffa, has shown ambitions to gather in mem- 
bers from all quarters and build a general labor organi- 
zation to compete with the A.F.L.-C.I.0. 


Affairs of the federation may attract more than usual 
public attention in the next few weeks and months. A 
meeting of the General Board has been called for Oct. 9 in 
New York City to map organizing activities in a stepped- 
up membership drive ordered by the Executive Council 
earlier this year. The Executive Council itself convenes in 
New York on Oct. 10 for a showdown on the jurisdictional 
question... And in December the biennial A.F.L.-C.I.0. 
convention at Miami Beach will provide a test of the au- 
thority of George Meany, president of the merged feder- 
ation since its establishment at the end of 1955. Walter P. 
Reuther, an A.F.L.-C.I.0O. vice president and leader of its 
industrial union wing, reportedly has under consideration 
an attempt to wrest the presidency from Meany. 


DECLINE IN MEMBERSHIP OF AFFILIATED UNIONS 


Some of the current strains in the labor movement are 
traceable to a persistent decline in membership among the 
139 A.F.L.-C.I.0. affiliates. It was asserted six years ago 


1The Executive Council may act also to force unification of several city A.F.L. 
and C.1.0. central labor bodies not yet merged. Unification on the state level will 
be completed, Sept. 25, by merger of the New Jersey State Federation of Labor and 
the New Jersey State C.I.0. Council. Some of the 23 still unmerged county and 
city centrals, including those in Chicago and Pittsburgh, may miss the Oct. 1 dead- 
line for unification set last July by the Executive Council. Allotment of offices in 
the merged bodies has been the usual roadblock to unification. 
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that the merger had brought under one organizational roof 
approximately 15 million workers, including members of 
Canadian locals, or between 85 and 90 per cent of all union 
members in the United States and Canada. 


The A.F.L.-C.I.0. puts its membership today at 121% 
million. It admits that affiliated unions lost more than 
300,000 members in 1960 alone. A major part of the five- 
year decline resulted from the federation’s expulsion in 
1957 of the Brotherhood of Teamsters with 114 million 
members. Some progress in reversing the trend was 
claimed in a report presented at the June 1961 meeting or 
the Executive Council by John W. Livingston, A.F.L.-C.LC. 
organizing director. Unions of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. won 
National Labor Relations Board elections covering 52,000 
workers in the first quarter of 1961, compared with elec- 
tions covering 37,000 workers in the first quarter of 1960 
and 30,000 in the corresponding period of 1959. Inde- 
pendent unions, a category that includes the Teamsters and 
the United Mine Workers’ catch-all] District 50, won the 
votes of only 25 per cent of all workers who chose to be 
represented by unions during the first quarter of 1961, 
compared with 40 per cent during the last half of 1960. 


The Livingston report asserted that the first quarter 
membership increase had been brought about by the reces- 
sion (which was supposed to have made workers more con- 
scious of union benefits), by the change of administrations 
at Washington (which raised a prospect of shifts in Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board personnel and policy), and 
by termination of congressional investigations of corrup- 
tion in labor-management relations. At the same time, the 
report acknowledged that total union membership (A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. and other) had remained at 17 million since 1955 
despite an increase of 2 million workers in the non-farm 
work force. 


Statistics prepared by Irving Bernstein, associate di- 
rector of the Institute for Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of California, support the conclusion that over-all 
union membership has changed little since 1955, with the 
result that the ratio of the total labor force in unions 
dropped from a high of 28 per cent in 1953 to 26 per cent 
in 1960. Bernstein believes that union policy in the future 
will reflect more and more the growing importance of 
white-collar workers in the labor force, as compared with 
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the blue-collar workers who always in the past formed the 
backbone of organized labor’s rank and file. 


EFFECT OF AUTOMATION ON ORGANIZING METHODS 


Most labor experts agree that the march of technology, 
particularly the growth of automated production, has an 
impact on the labor movement like that of giant pincers. 
One expert has observed: “‘[Automation] eliminates large 
numbers of blue-collar jobs in manufacturing and trans- 
portation, thus chipping away the bedrock of union enroll- 
ment. To the extent that new jobs are created, they in- 
volve hard-to-organize engineers, technicians and white- 
collar workers. That is one side of the nutcracker. The 
other is the degree to which automation makes businesses 
invulnerable to strike harassment.” 2 


This handicap for union organizers is compounded by 
disagreement within the labor movement over the best ways 
to recruit new workers. Ambitious plans to organize 
workers in general in the South and white-collar workers 
all over the country are said to have hardly got off the 
ground “largely because the leaders can’t agree on who 
should get the new unionists and what to do about the tick- 
lish racial question.” * The federation’s central organizing 
staff has not been allowed to give help in organizing drives 
in which unions with overlapping jurisdiction have been 
unable to agree on how to divide the field. Such agree- 
ments have been so hard to reach that the federation early 
in 1960 cut its organizing staff from 339 to 160 men. 


The Executive Council meeting decided last Feb. 24, how- 
ever, that it would no longer let “paper claims” to juris- 
diction block recruiting campaigns by a union in cases 
where the rival union had done nothing to sign up workers. 
The sole concession to the traditional inviolability of union 
jurisdiction was a stipulation allowing an aggrieved union 
to appeal to John W. Livingston, the federation’s chief or- 
ganizer, or to George Meany, its president. A.F.L.-C.I.0. 
Vice President Reuther favors dividing the country for or- 
ganizing purposes into industrial and geographic sections, 
rather than leaving recruiting to individual unions. It is 
his idea that unions should pool their recruiting efforts in- 
stead of comneting for members.‘ 





2A. H. Raskin, “The Squeeze on the Unions,” Atlantic Monthly, April 1961, p. 55. 
® Bernard Nossiter, Washington Post, June 26, 1961, p. A 11. 
*See “Union Organizing,” E.R.R., 1956 Vol. II, pp. 751-768. 
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FRICTION BETWEEN Two Top A.F.L.-C.1.0. LEADERS 


The federation’s failure to make more progress in organ- 
izing the unorganized has been a major grievance of the in- 
dustrial union wing of the merged body and is the source of 
deep-seated friction among its leaders. Sidney Lens, a Chi- 
cago labor leader, has said that the friction is so intense 
that “for all practical purposes the hypenated federation is 
functioning as two organizations.” The segments are held 
together, in his opinion, only by fear of an anti-labor legis- 
lative offensive if they divide and by the “simple organi- 
zational reality that . . . there has been no other place to 
go.” > A. H. Raskin of the New York Times wrote on Feb. 
26 that “To most observers the federation gives a dismay- 
ing impression of drifting rudderless through its sea of 
troubles.” 


Reuther, who had been president of the C.I.0., found 
himself after the merger in a secondary role as an A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. vice president and head of the newly created Indus- 
trial Union Department. Composed of all the old C.I.O. 
unions plus a few A.F.L. unions, the I.U.D. elects its own 
officers and in general promotes the cause of industrial 
unionism much as the 53-year-old Building Trades Depart- 
ment serves the interests of construction craftsmen. 


Reuther, who was 54 years old on Sept. 1, has been called 
the embodiment of the militant C.I.0. tradition. He was 
forced to bargain with Meany on a merger of the rival 
labor groups because of weaknesses within the C.I.O. after 
the death of its president, Philip Murray, in 1952. Reuther, 
who succeeded Murray, found by 1954 that the C.I.0. could 
no longer ignore its numerical inferiority to the A.F.L., 
which had 10.9 million members to the C.I.0O.’s 5.2 million. 
In addition, Reuther was being challenged by David Mc- 
Donald, who had succeeded Murray as president of the 
United Steelworkers. McDonald, chagrined at not inherit- 
ing Murray’s C.I.0. job as well, threatened more or less 
openly to quit the organization. “Already outnumbered 
2 to 1, the loss of over a million steelworkers would have 
left the C.I.0. in an untenable position. Reuther well knew 
that it was better to bargain with Meany [A.F.L. presi- 
dent] sooner rather than later.” ® 





5 Sidney Lens, “A.F.L.-C.1.0.—A House Divided,”” The Progressive, July 1961, p. 
19. 


*Lloyd Ulman, “American Trade Unionism—Past and Present,” in Seymour E. 
Harris, edit., American Economic History (1961), p. 461. 
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Meany’s stronger position, plus the numerical strength 
of the A.F.L., assured him the presidency of the combined 
organization, but Reuther found it hard to take second 
place. Whether he is in any better position to challenge 
Meany for leadership today than he was in 1955 is doubt- 
ful. Employment in various industries in which C.I.O. 
strength was centered has undergone permanent contrac- 
tion. Reuther’s own United Auto Workers cast 1,259,741 
votes at the founding A.F.L.-C.1.0. convention in 1955; 
at the convention in 1959 the U.A.W.’s votes, based on its 
dues-paying membership, had dwindled to 1,059,639. Dur- 
ing the same period the Rubber Workers lost 7 per cent, 
the Steelworkers 8 per cent, the ex-C.I.0. Textile Workers 
15 per cent, and the Packinghouse Workers 25 per cent of 
their dues-paying membership. 


Even if Reuther should succeed in a bid for top power 
in the A.F.L.-C.1.0., his victory might prove to have been 
won at too great a cost. Many of the old-line craft unions 
might pull out rather than submit to what they regard as 
Reuther’s radicalism and to his insistence on settling craft 
vs. industrial union jurisdictional disputes by arbitration. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION AND BUILDING TRADES CLASH 


Increased factionalism rather than a formal split in the 
organization is deemed the most likely consequence of fail- 
ure to make headway in settling inter-union disputes. 
Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Communications Work- 
ers of America, warned in a speech at Kansas City, Mo., 
June 25, that “Infighting ... if it does not stop soon... 
will reduce the A.F.L.-C.I1.0. to complete impotence.” 


The Industrial Union Department, with Reuther at the 
helm, has been steering an independent course in political 
and organizing activity. Last April Reuther called 60 
leaders of 35 industrial unions to New York City to in- 
ventory their grievances against A.F.L. unions and against 
President Meany. Reuther then led a 15-man delegation 
of industrial unionists to Meany’s office to present the griev- 
ances. He met again with key officials of the former C.I.O. 
in Washington on Aug. 16 to consider how far they should 
go to enforce their stand on jurisdictional battles. 


Organized labor’s widely publicized internal conflicts 
have impaired its ability to achieve important legislative 
goals. Early this year, for example, committees of Con- 
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gress were giving favorable attention to the so-called com- 
mon-situs picketing bill, whose passage was vigorously 
sought by the building trades unions. But the measure 
was in effect killed for the session when Reuther announced 
that the I.U.D. was withdrawing its support. 


The picketing bill epitomized the trouble between the two 
union camps. In 1948 the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled—in what has become known as the Denver Building 
Trades case—that picketing by a union at a construction 
site at which members of other unions were employed, but 
not involved in the dispute to which the picketing union 
was a party, constituted a secondary boycott outlawed by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. After the Supreme Court sustained 
the N.L.R.B. ruling in 1951, craft unions instituted a drive 
for federal] legislation to legalize this kind of picketing in 
the construction industry, where members of different 
unions regularly work side by side for different subcon- 
tractors.’ 


What turned Reuther against the effort to get Congress 
to nullify the N.L.R.B. ruling was its alleged use by the 
building trades as a weapon against industrial unions. 
Some members of the United Steelworkers, which repre- 
sented production workers at the Wenonah, Ala., plant of 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Division of the United States 
Steel Corp., were in the habit of performing electrical, car- 
pentry, painting and like tasks at that plant. When the 
company arranged late in 1958 to have such work done by 
outside contractors, who would bring in building trades 
craftsmen, the Steelworkers established a picket line to 
keep the craft workers out. 


The local Building Trades Council obtained an N.L.R.B. 
ruling against the picketing in May 1960. To leaders of 
the A.F.L.-C.I.0. Industrial Union Department, this move 
appeared equivalent to preying on industrial workers. As 
a result, Reuther in due course said he would not support 
the common-situs picketing bill unless it was amended to 
give industrial unions the same picketing rights as it would 
give unions in the building trades. 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. President Meany has accused Reuther and 
his lieutenants of deliberately aggravating internal labor 
friction in the hope of inducing him to step down as fed- 





7See Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, March 17, 1961, pp. 433-436. 
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eration head. Meany, who was 67 years old in August, 
believes that the current dissension has been exaggerated. 
He has pointed out that when jobs are scarce, as in the 
recent recession, union leaders fight hard over jurisdictional 
questions. But when employment increases, they are apt 
to become more moderate. 





Persistence of Jurisdictional Conflicts 


JURISDICTION in labor parlance refers to the boundaries, 
fixed generally along craft or industry lines, within which 
the respective unions are entitled to operate. In a period 
of declining union membership, labor leaders guard these 
jurisdictional lines jealously. Where the boundaries are 
fuzzy, as is often the case between craft and general fac- 
tory jobs, disputes between the craft and industrial unions 
become almost inevitable. Then charges of raiding for 
members fly and tempers rise. 


The Industrial Union Department of the A.F.L.-C.I.0. 
has complained for some time that the building trades 
unions are engaging in a systematic campaign to capture 
jobs now belonging to members of industrial unions. 
Building trades unions are said to be trying to persuade 
employers to turn over repair and maintenance work to 
their members even in cases where an industrial union has 
had organizing rights for the entire plant and its members 
in the plant have performed this work for years. Brochures 
are said to have emphasized to manufacturers that they 
will have “no seniority problems, no retirement or costly 
insurance plans to administer, no vacation schedules” to 
worry about if they turn repair and maintenance work 
over to the building trades. In the eyes of the building 
trades unions, the “contracting out” practice is no more 
than an attempt to regain jobs rightfully theirs which were 
taken away when industrial unions were more powerful. 


The bitterest of all the inter-union rows over jurisdic- 
tion has revolved around efforts of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association to win bargaining rights for 
3,000 workers at the Syracuse, N. Y., plant of the Carrier 
Corporation. The United Steelworkers of America now 
holds the official N.L.R.B. certification at the air-condition- 
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ing equipment plant. The A.F.L.-C.1.0. Executive Council 
issued a no-raiding directive in the dispute last June, but 
the sheet metal union said it had no intention of giving 
up the fight. This confronted the A.F.L.-C.I.0O. with the 
necessity to decide whether to oust the metal union from 
the federation or admit that it was unable to put an end 
to inter-union raiding. 


Jurisdictional struggles were dramatized recently by 
alarming shutdowns and delays in the nation’s missile 
program. Investigating these stoppages, the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations, headed by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D Ark.), heard testimony in May that 
part of the delays to the program resulted from jurisdic- 
tional strife between the building trades and industrial 
unions. 


The subcommittee was told that pipe fitters working at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base in California, a missile in- 
stallation, refused to install certain manifold equipment 
because it had been assembled at a factory. The men 
wanted to tear down the equipment and re-assemble it, but 
a compromise was worked out under which the workers 
agreed to stand by the assembled equipment for the num- 
ber of hours it would have taken them to reassemble it. 
In other cases, members of building trades unions at launch- 
ing sites would walk off the job when missile manufac- 
turers sought to have missiles installed by workers of their 
own who were members of industrial unions. Estimates 
made public by the McClellan subcommittee stated that 327 
strikes and slowdowns cost the country’s long-range missile 
program 162,000 man-days of work at I.C.B.M. bases and 
the test sites at Cape Canaveral, Fla., and Vandenberg. 


When it became apparent that Congress would adopt 
corrective legislation unless remedial action was taken, the 
unions and key companies participating in the missile and 
space programs submitted “no-strike, no-lockout” pledges. 
Remedial action came also in the form of an executive 
order, issued by President Kennedy on May 26, establish- 
ing an 11-member Missile Sites Labor Commission to pre- 
vent work stoppages. The commission works through local 
committees at launching and test sites. The committees, 
consisting of labor, management and government repre- 
sentatives, seek to anticipate and settle disputes as they 
arise, making full use of existing voluntary settlement pro- 
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cedures. In addition, the National Labor Relations Board 
has adopted new procedures for handling union jurisdic- 
tional disputes at missile sites, aimed to bring hearings 
within a matter of days instead of months. 


Initial reports indicate that these procedures have elim- 
inated most work stoppages stemming from jurisdic- 
tional disputes at the missile bases. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg reported, Sept. 3, that out of 1.5 mil- 
lion man-days scheduled at missile bases in August, only 
209 were lost because of labor disputes. The monthly 
average of man-days lost had been 7,000 in 1960. 


EFFORTS TO ELIMINATE JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


It was recognized, before the A.F.L. and C.1.0. were 
merged, that abandonment of raiding by affiliates of the 
two organizations was an essential step toward labor unity. 
A Joint A.F.L.-C.I.0. Unity Committee had concluded in 
1953 that raiding was both wasteful and disruptive of good 
relations, in that it resulted in relatively small net shifts 
of members from affiliates of one federation to affiliates of 
the other. At the end of 1953 a no-raiding agreement was 
accepted by both the A.F.L. and the C.1.0. conventions. 
But the plan applied only to raids across established juris- 
dictional lines and not to disputes over the boundaries for 
campaigns to organize the unorganized.® 


In the final “‘agreement for the merger” in the constitu- 
tion of the new A.F.L.-C.1.0., it was provided that the 
1953 voluntary plan should continue in force until incor- 
porated into a “combined no-raiding and organization and 
jurisdictional disputes agreement.” In effect, the archi- 
tects of the merger put off the task of ironing out con- 
flicts in union jurisdiction. Scores of unions with over- 
lapping boundary lines were given A.F.L.-C.I.0. charters, 
with guarantees that their jurisdiction would be protected. 


The federation developed two ways to keep the peace. 
One was to arbitrate disputes between unions that had 
signed the no-raiding pact antedating the merger; about 
two-thirds of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. affiliates had accepted the 
pact. The other way was to apply the ban against raiding 
in the A.F.L.-C.1.0. constitution to the remaining affili- 
ates through cease and desist orders issued by the fed- 
eration’s Executive Council. Such orders, however, lack 





8 See “Toward Labor Unity,” E.R.R., 1953 Vol. II, pp. 689-706. 
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the legal force of arbitration awards. In the past year 
or so, there has been a tendency among a few key unions 
to disregard the mandates of the Executive Council and 
even the arbitration awards handed down by David L. 
Cole, umpire under the no-raiding pact. At least six fed- 
eration vice presidents have repudiated the no-raiding pact. 


The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
one of the largest and most powerful A.F.L.-C.1.0. unions, 
with 650,000 members, let it be known last April that it 
would no longer honor a no-raiding agreement where the 
rival Communications Workers of America, another A.F.L.- 
C.I.0. affiliate, with 250,000 members, was concerned. The 
open break came about when a new C.W.A. local chartered 
in Chicago attempted to take over certain jobs claimed by 
1.B.E.W.’s powerful Local 34. I.B.E.W. protested to the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0., but the federation failed to take action satis- 
factory to the union. 


Delegates to the A.F.L.-C.I1.0. convention of 1959 voted 
overwhelmingly for an effort to devise new machinery to 
settle inter-union disputes over raiding and other issues, 
with “final and binding” arbitration as a last resort. Such 
arbitration, however, was to be limited to the narrow area 
of particular disputes and not include “determination of 
the work or trade jurisdiction of affiliates.” The Executive 
Council and a committee headed by Al J. Hayes, president 
of the International Association of Machinists, were 
directed to work out details and propose constitutional 
amendments. 


SEARCH FOR WORKABLE ARBITRATION MACHINERY 


The Hayes committee wrestled inconclusively with the 
problem for more than a year. At the June 1961 meeting 
of the Executive Council, the committee asked for addi- 
tional time. Especially thorny issues to be solved in- 
cluded methods of dealing with boycotts of one union by 
another and the relationship between feuding industrial 
and craft unions on maintenance and other work. 


Each faction has accused the other of obstructing a final 
agreement. The building trades unions charge that Reu- 
ther and his supporters are trying to by-pass the principle 
that arbitrators shall rule on disputes only on a case-by-case 
basis without setting precedents that would define a union’s 
jurisdiction. Reuther’s side insists that it has always been 
ready to enter into any sensible plan for arbitrating dis- 
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putes and that it has been subject to unfair attack by the 
building unions. The basic plan worked out by the Hayes 
group is said to provide for the appointment of a permanent 
disputes director and of a panel of outside arbitrators as 
the nucleus of the new peace machinery. A final report 
by the committee is expected at the October meeting of 
the Executive Council. If agreement is not reached there, 
the question will be put before the December convention. 


While acknowledging that orderly grievance procedures 
and the help of a disinterested party are required in the 
settlement of inter-union disputes, some labor experts be- 
lieve the only long-range answer is to be found in mediation 
rather than arbitration. Arbitration, it is asserted, cannot 
be a substitute for true agreement-making in the area of 
jurisdictional disputes. John Dunlop, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University, has written: “My experi- 
ence and conviction are strong that the arbitration process, 
particularly of the more formal type, has relatively little 
to contribute to the development of consensus and working 
relations within the federation.” ® 


Even if the federation comes up with an arbitration for- 
mula acceptable to both craft and industrial unions, there 
is some doubt that compliance with an arbitrator’s award 
would thereby be assured. Expulsion of an offending union 
is the federation’s ultimate enforcement weapon, but as a 
practical matter it is likely to be applied against large and 
powerful affiliates only in extraordinary cases. Proposed 
sanctions short of expulsion include a “clean hands” doc- 
trine under which any union defying an arbitrator’s ruling 
would be barred from filing charges against other unions. 
Meany said last April that he already was applying such 
a doctrine on an informal basis. Other union officials have 
suggested that a practice of formally and publicly repri- 
manding defiant unions might promote general compli- 
ance with arbitral awards. It is almost certain that the 
power of the National Labor Relations Board to make deci- 
sions in jurisdictional disputes and to obtain injunctions 
against picketing and secondary boycotts will be broadened 
unless unions can find effective means of straightening out 
their own jurisdictional problems." 





*John Dunlop, “Consensus and National Labor Policy,’’ Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1961, p. 231. 


“See “Labor, Management, and the National Interest,” E.R.R., 1960 Vol. II, pp. 
565-581. 
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Quarrel With Teamsters; Race Questions 





DISCORD in the ranks of organized labor has been in- 
creased by the behavior of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, headed by James R. Hoffa. The Teamsters 
were expelled from the A.F.L.-C.1.0. in December 1957 on 
charges of corruption. But the dependence of some other 
unions and their locals upon the “economic support” (espe- 
cially respect for their picket lines) of Teamster locals was 
so great that the federation refrained from carrying puni- 
tive action against the Teamsters to the point of charter- 
ing a rival international union. The Executive Council 
did call on national affiliates to dissolve various agreements 
with the Teamsters, but it excepted “situations which ... 
would call for understanding and cooperation based on 
elementary trade union principles . . . at the local level.” 


POSITION OF HOFFA UNION OUTSIDE FEDERATION 


Despite the onus of expulsion and a concerted attack on 
Teamster leadership by the courts, the Attorney General, 
and congressional committees, Hoffa’s union has been able 
to maintain its power at a time when numerous A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. unions are struggling for survival. The Teamsters 
remains the nation’s largest single union, with membership 
approaching 1.7 million in a typical November when em- 
ployment in canneries, whose workers have been organized 
by the Teamsters, is at a peak. 


Annual average membership, according to Labor Depart- 
ment reports, was 1.5 million in 1957 when Dave Beck, 
Hoffa’s predecessor, led the union. Under Hoffa the total 
slid to 1.4 million in 1958 at the height of the Senate Rack- 
ets Committee’s investigation of Teamster activities. Aver- 
age annual membership climbed back to nearly 1.5 million 
in 1959 but fell off slightly in 1960. 


Teamster success outside the A.F.L.-C.1.0. notwithstand- 
ing, Hoffa makes no secret of his desire for readmission. 
He told a news conference in Miami Beach, July 6, that the 
“sole obstacle” to the Teamsters’ return was the continued 
hostility of George Meany, whom Hoffa described as “that 
dopey, thick-headed Irishman.” Hoffa predicted that the 
federation would take the Teamsters back within 18 months 
or break up, and he warned that the Teamsters would 
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affiliate with the “splinter” federation if a split took place. 
Labor experts believe a reconciliation of sorts is inevi- 
table sooner or later. “The labor movement needs the 
Teamsters for economic and organizational reasons; the 


Teamsters need the labor movement for reasons of re- 
spectability.” © 


Meany, however, is irreconcilably opposed to return of the 
Teamsters so long as Hoffa heads the union. Reuther 
has been less specific on this score. He said recently that 
the Teamsters union still does not meet the “basic mini- 
mum standards of trade union morality.” !2 Joseph Curran, 
president of the National Maritime Union, has been openly 
critical of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. leadership for its persistent 
refusal to readmit the Teamsters. He defied the leadership 
last spring to join forces with the Teamsters in a mutual 
assistance pact. The federation’s state and local central 
bodies also are clamoring for readmission of the Teamsters, 
a tacit admission that few unions can win strikes or carry 
forward organizing campaigns without Teamster support. 


Other considerations militate against an early reconcilia- 
tion. The Kennedy administration, particularly Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy and Labor Secretary Arthur 
J. Goldberg, is bitterly opposed to Hoffa on the ground 
that the union and its leaders have not cleared themselves 
of the multiple charges against them. Under the circum- 
stances, it is argued, the A.F.L.-C.1.0. cannot welcome back 
the Teamsters with Hoffa at their head without risking a 
break with the administration and clouding the prospects 
for attainment of labor’s legislative goals. 


TEAMSTER PLANS FOR ORGANIZING IN ALL FIELDS 


Hoffa himself has erected a barrier to readmission by 
insisting that the Teamsters must be accepted without any 
whittling away of the union’s new claims to unlimited juris- 
diction. At their convention in Miami Beach last July, the 
Teamsters gave themselves the right to organize any work- 
ers in any field anywhere. Hoffa envisions the union be- 
coming, through diversification of its membership, neither 
a craft nor an industrial but a general labor union flexible 
enough to grow in any direction. 





1 William Gomberg, “Hoffa: A Study in Power,” The Nation, June 17, 1961, p. 
512. 


12 Statement on CBS-TV program, “At the Source,” July 27, 1961. Hoffa had told 
a news conference three weeks earlier that he was certain Reuther would support 


any proposal to restore the good standing of the Teamsters if Meany would with- 
draw his opposition. 
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Blanket authority to take any action he deems necessary 
to forward these aims was granted Hoffa at the July con- 
vention. At the same time, he was re-elected by acclama- 
tion to a new five-year term as president of the union, 
and his salary was raised from $50,000 to $75,000, making 
him the country’s highest paid union executive. The con- 
vention also unanimously approved appointment of a full- 
time political action director in each of the union’s 44 
joint councils, which roughly follow state lines. Hoffa laid 
down a challenge to A.F.L.-C.1.0. leadership in the field 
of political action by announcing his intention to give the 
Teamsters “legislative machinery second to none anywhere 
in the United States.” 

How the federation will react to Hoffa’s numerous chal- 
lenges is not yet clear. A possible toughening of relations 
was foreshadowed recently when the A.F.L.-C.1.0. took 
back four Cincinnati Teamster locals which bolted in pro- 
test against Hoffa’s activities. The 4,000 members of the 
Dairy Drivers, Soft Drink Drivers, Funeral Livery Drivers, 
and Taxicab Drivers in Cincinnati had voted nearly unani- 
mously on Aug. 17 to secede from the Teamsters. There 
was doubt in labor quarters, however, that the Cincinnati 
insurrection would signal either a mass Teamster revolt or 
an A.F.L.-C.LO. offensive to promote further defection. 

Several Teamster locals had sounded out the federation 
late in 1958 on the prospect of getting direct A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
charters if they should withdraw from the truckers’ union. 
The federation refused at that time to take the locals. 
Meany later explained that unless the anti-Hoffa revolt 
were widespread, seceding locals would be at the mercy of 
Hoffa loyalists. Other federation officials criticized Meany 
for not accepting the locals, creating a new “clean” union, 
and launching an offensive to lure Teamster members away 
from Hoffa and back into the federation. 

As a partial concession to this viewpoint, Meany this year 
agreed to let the Cincinnati locals join up with individual 
A.F.L.-C.LO. unions in the area. One of these was the 
United Brewery Workers, which has long feuded with the 
Teamsters over which union’s members should drive beer 
trucks. Meany’s action prompted Hoffa to send telegrams 
to A.F.L.-C.L.O. union presidents, asking them to choose 
between him and Meany in the matter of raids on the 
Teamsters. Several of the presidents replied that Hoffa’s 
union had been raiding their unions. 
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Despite such friction, both craft and industrial unions 
in the A.F.L.-C.1.0. have been working quietly to win 
Hoffa’s confidence. The reason for this paradox was ex- 
plained by Ed Townsend, labor correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, on July 14: “If the federation 
should split in two, with the conservative crafts and the 
more militant industrial unions in rival camps, the faction 
with Teamsters backing would hold a powerful advantage.” 
Sidney Lens has speculated on the possibility that “the next 
series of internal disputes in the A.F.L.-C.I.0. may lead to 
an important exodus in his [Hoffa’s] direction.” Lens felt 
there was “at least a chance that the Teamsters may soon 
form the central core of a new federation of labor.’ 1% 


Of possible significance in this connection was conclu- 
sion of a pact, effective Aug. 18, between the Teamsters 
and the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers for cooperation in 
organizing and other union activities. The Mine, Mill and 
Smelter union was expelled from the C.I.O. in 1950 for 
alleged Communist leanings. 


FIGHT AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN ORGANIZED LABOR 


When the A.F.L. and the C.1.0. merged in 1955, they 
entered into a constitutional commitment to organize all 
workers without regard to race, creed or color. However, 
the federation has not yet succeeded in eliminating the 
pattern of racial discrimination found in several impor- 
tant unions. The racial question flared at the federation’s 
1959 convention in San Francisco, when Meany and A. 
Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, exchanged harsh words. 


Randolph, the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s only Negro vice president, 
organized the Negro American Labor Council in the spring 
of 1960 to mobilize support among the 114 million Negro 
members of affiliated unions. At last February’s Executive 
Council meeting, Randolph stepped up the pace by demand- 
ing that a six-month deadline for abolition of racial dis- 
crimination in member unions be fixed, with expulsion the 
penalty for any unit failing to comply. 


Instead, the Executive Council adopted a policy statement 
pledging “to do whatever it can” to bring affiliated unions 
into compliance with the federation’s constitution. Ran- 
dolph accused Meany of failing to place “the moral weight 


18 Sidney Lens, “A.F.L.-C.1.0.—A House Divided,” The Progressive, July 1961, p. 
19. 
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of his office against racial bias to the same extent that 
Meany did in combating union corruption and Communist 
influence.” Meany replied that the American Labor Coun- 
cil was complicating the racial problem and making coopera- 
tion impossible by issuing broadsides against the federation 
without first checking on the validity of its complaints. 


Randolph’s vigorous attack on union discrimination 
stemmed in part from the fact that the Negro unemploy- 
ment rate was twice as high as among whites during the 
1960-61 recession.'4 Automation threatened to make the 
spread even greater through mass elimination of the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs in which Negro workers were 
concentrated. This condition existed, Randolph charged, be- 
cause of the exclusion of Negroes from union apprentice- 
ship programs in the building trades and other skilled 
occupations. He said that fewer than 1 per cent of all 
apprentices in the country were Negroes. 


The extent of discrimination in apprenticeship train- 
ing programs was emphasized at hearings before a House 
Labor subcommittee in August. For example, a Plumbers 
local in Washington, a city whose population is 54 
per cent Negro, has 825 members and 100 apprentices with 
no Negroes in either category. Cecil E. Rhodes, the local’s 
business manager, denied that the local practiced racial 
discrimination. He said it was simply a matter of giving 
priority in choosing apprentices to sons of plumbers. An 
official of the District of Columbia school system later tes- 
tified that, with the exception of the Carpenters’ union, the 
schools have yet to place a Negro apprentice with old-line 
craft unions. 


The particulars of union discrimination had been set forth 
in a report, Racism Within Organized Labor, issued in Jan- 
uary by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Discrimination, the report said, takes at 
least four forms. One is a flat ban on Negro members; 
such a prohibition is still found in the constitution of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
is practiced by certain building trades locals. A second 
form of discrimination is represented by segregated locals 
of all-white or all-Negro members. The Carpenters, the 
Hod Carriers and the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks main- 
tain segregated locals. 





4 See “Negro Employment,” E.R.R., 1959 Vol. Il, pp. 575-590. 
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Separate seniority rosters for white and Negro members, 
with restriction of Negroes to unskilled jobs, constitute a 
third type of discrimination, which is said to affect many 
thousands of Negroes in southern paper and pulp mills, 
oil refineries and chemical, textile and steel plants. Union- 
operated apprentice programs that bar Negroes—the fourth 
form of labor discrimination—are common in the printing 
and metal trades as well as in construction and rail unions. 


GOVERNMENT Moves TO CuRB LABOR DISCRIMINATION 


The civil rights issue not only threatens the internal 
vitality of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. but also poses a threat to its 
political action programs. Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
(D N.Y.), Negro chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, announced on July 14 that he would 
block any legislation aiding craft unions that discriminated 
against Negroes. He specifically mentioned the common- 
situs picketing bill and said he had not the slightest interest 
in reporting it out of committee “until the building trade 
craft unions start practicing common equality for black 
workers.” 


An indirect attack on racial discrimination in labor 
unions was launched by the Kennedy administration shortly 
after it took office. Kennedy on March 6 established the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
with Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson as chairman, to 
see that the government’s no-bias job policy was observed. 
Government contracts carry a no-discrimination clause, but 
contractors get most of their labor through union referral 
systems; thus, in areas where locals refuse to admit 
Negroes as apprentices or members, colored workers have 
been effectively barred from government projects. The 
President’s Committee has authority to require contractors 
to make every effort to get unions to take in and supply 
Negro workers. It has authority also to publish the names 
of unions that do not comply with the anti-discrimination 
policy. 


It remains to be seen whether a combined federal-federa- 
tion attack on racial discrimination will reduce or increase 
disputes within organized labor over racial policies. Any 
attempt to put teeth into the federation’s formal anti-bias 
policies might result in defection of some craft unions. 
Such a split might lead to an effort by the industrial wing 
to charter new construction unions with no racial barriers 
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that would recruit thousands of Negro members. The old 
C.1.0. unions have been the most vocal in supporting com- 
plaints by Negro groups about discrimination by craft 
unions. 


In many respects, the unity so far achieved by organized 
labor is not impressive. But the A.F.L.-C.I.O. has already 
surprised those who doubted its durability. Many persons 
thought the merged organization would not endure for 
two years, certainly not for six. John L. Lewis, for many 
years president of the United Mine Workers, which has 
remained outside the federation, called the merger a union 
held together by “a rope of sand.” The federation never- 
theless has survived serious internal strains and external 
blows, thereby demonstrating an inherent strength which 
may help it to meet successfully the challenges now ahead. 
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